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We staid but a little while in the church, and then proceeded to the palace,
which, as I said, is close at hand. [160] On entering the outer enclosure,
through an ancient gateway, we were surprised to find how entire the walls
seemed to be; but the reason is, I presume, that the ruins have not been
used as a stone-quarry, as has almost always been the case with old abbeys and
castles. The palace took fire and was consumed, so far as consumable, in
1745, while occupied by the soldiers of General Hawley; but even yet the
walls appear so stalwart that I should imagine it quite possible to rebuild and
restore the stately rooms, on their original plan. It was a noble palace, 175
feet in length, by 165 in breadth, and though destitute of much architectural
beauty, externally, (for it seems to be a mere, unadorned parallelogram, with
windows little ornamented, and irregularly placed,) yet its aspect from the
quadrangle, which the four sides en[c]lose, is venerable and sadly beautiful.
At each of the interior angles there is a circular tower, ascending the whole
height of the edifice and overtopping it, and another in the centre of one
of the sides; all containing winding staircases. The walls, facing upon the en-
closed quadrangle, are pierced with many windows, and have been ornamented
with sculpture, rich traces of which still remain over the arched entrance-ways;
and in the grassy centre of the square there is the ruin and broken frag-
ments of a [161] fountain, which once used to play for the delight of the king
and queen, and lords and ladies, who looked down upon it from hall and
chamber. Many old carvings that belonged to it are now heaped together there;
but the water has disappeared, though, had it been a natural spring, it would
have outlasted all the heavy stonework.

As far as we were able, and could find our way, we went through every
room of the palace, all round the four sides of the quadrangle. From the first-
floor upward, it is entirely roofless; in some of the chambers, there is an ac-
cumulation of soil and a goodly crop of grass; in others, there is still a flooring
of flags or brick-tiles, though damp and moss-grown, and with weeds sprout-
ing between the crevices. Grass and weeds, indeed, have found soil enough
to flourish in, even on the highest ranges of the walls, though at a dizzy height
above the ground; and it was like an old and trite touch of romance, to see how
the weeds sprouted on the many hearthstones and aspired under the chimney
flues, as if in emulation of the long extinguished flame. It was very mournful;
very beautiful; very delightful, too, to see how Nature takes back the palace,
now that kings have done with it, and adopts it as part of her great garden.

On one side of the quadrangle, we found the roofless cham[i62]ber where
Mary Queen of Scots was born, and, in the same range, the bed-chamber
that was occupied by several of the Scottish Jameses; and in one corner of
this latter apartment, there is a narrow, winding staircase, down which I
groped, expecting to find a door either into the enclosed quadrangle, or to the
outside of the palace, But it ends in nothing, unless it be a dungeon; and
one does not well see why the bedchamber of the king should be so convenient